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SPRING’S FIRST VIOLET. 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 





Original. 





Welcome my favorite flower, 
Telling that winter’s gone, 

Sweet tenant of the garden bower, 
The gladsome Spring’s first born. 


How fragrant is thy breath, 
Thou bud of azure hue; 
Unsealing first the gates of death, 
The violet starts to view: 


Speaking of coming bloom, 
Of long bright sunny hours, 
It gently bursts its wintry tomb, 
And hails the April showers. 


Soon scattered o’er the ground, 
Will countless gems appear, 
Tulips and lilies glittering round, 

And roses ever dear. 


Luxurious shrubs will lend 
Their fragrance to the breeze, 
The grass its wavy spires will bend, 
And verdure clothe the trees. 


But still my humble flower, 
Thou’lt not forgotten be, 
The favorite bud of childhood’s hour, 
Will cling to memory. 
Rustic Glen, 1837. 


MALVINA MERTON, 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 





She rose—she sprung—she clung to his embrace, 
°Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face. 
He dared not raise to his that deep blue eye 
Which downcast drooped in tearless agony. 
Hark! peats the thunder of the signal gun; 

It told *twas sunset, and he cursed that sun, 
Again—again her form he madly press’d, 

Which mutely clasp’d, imploringly caress’d, 
And totterimg to the couch his love he bore; 

One moment gazed as if to gaze no more; 
Kissed her cold forehead—turn’d away—was gone.—Byron. 


Tt was near nightfall when, covered with dust and wearied, 
J arrived at the seaport of Lynn Regis. Riding up to the well 
worn porch of an antiquated building which I took fur the 
principal hotel, I inquired of a veteran, whose locks were like 


the snow, if I could be accommodated with comfortable quar- | 


ters for a day or two. “An mayhap you're pretty tired, trav- 
eller,” said he, apparently unmindful of my interrogatory, and 
at the same time taking hold of the bridle which I intuitively 
resigned to his charge. 

“You are right, my good friend,” I replied, “and by your 
leave I will take a little rest.” 

“After leading Bucephalus to the stable he returned; and 
farnishing me with a basin of water, sume Indian meal, 
and a towel, he seated himself near me and commenced a con- 
versation which proved him to be as inteliigent as he was kind. 
He talked of England and the glory of her arm’s; of her vast 
possessions, and the Georges who had successively occupied 
her throne. 
nies from the crown of Great Britain was, as it were a deed of 


but yesterday. His soul seemed to be in the highly interest- | 


ing incidents he related and so eloquent did he become that he 
charmed away my weariness, and I felt that I could have re- 
mained until midnight and listened to an oral history, the re- 
membrance of which constituted the joy of the old man’s life, 


and which, in a few years, will have passed from the world | 


forever, Our chat was interrupted by the call to supper. As 
we rose from the bench on which we were sitting, the spark- 
ling of distant waters in the clear moonlight attracted, for a 
moment, his attention. “Stranger,” said he, taking me by the 
hand, “do you see yon river which looks like a living thing, 
moving in the bright moonshine?” 


With him, the secession of the American colo- | 


“Yes,” said I, “and a splendid sight it is!” 

“Well, that is the river Ouse, and I suppose you see the 
white cottage on the high hill beyond it?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“To-morrow,” he continued “I will tell you a story which 
will be interesting to you as an American, I know; for it is 
| intimately connected with the colonial history of your coun- 
try; but the old woman is waiting, and we must hasten to the 
| supper table.” , 
| With the old lady I was delighted; and the manner in which 
'| I performed operations upon the different dishes of which her 
supper was composed, exhibited plainly that the organ of de- 


‘| structiveness was somewhere clearly and strongly developed. 


| Whether it was located on my head, in my teeth, or appetite 
I leave for the phrenologist to determine; but certainly I shall 
long remember the supper that I ate at Lynn Regis. 

The people of this little sea-port rise early; and I distin- 
guished myself considerably among them, for not having left 
|) my downy couch until the town time-piece had told nine in 
the morning. Breakfast was over and half forgotten. Mine 
was carefully laid aside, and being one of the very best that 
was ever set before me, I gave ita profound and respectful at- 
tention. 

A party of ten or a dozen friends, either by accident, or to 
look at the stranger, congregated at the house during the morn- 
ing, and being seated in the antique porch, I reminded the 
old man of his promise concerning the story of the little white 








, I house upon the hill. Well, friends,” said he, “draw your 


chairs up to this table, and I'll tell you a story that I have 
often told before, and while the Ouse river continues in its 
channel, the white cottage stands, and the old man has a name 
amongst men, that story shall live. Stranger,” continued the 
veteran, “look upon that little cottage; these people have seen 
it often, but you have not; and its romantic situation will no 
doubt please you. It was there that a young woman was raised 
who was known in these parts by the name of Malvina Mer- 
ton, and a sweeter girl never sported upon yon hills, nor any 
other hills. She was a little beauty, and there was not a youth 
that flourished in all this country, at that time, but was smit- 
ten with her charms. Yon trees and cliffs, and the ever roll- 
ing Ouse are witnesses of the sighs of love that were wafted 
hopelessly away upon the winds, and the tender outbreakings 
of disappointed affection that were given forth and lost forever 
in the deep solitude. Fools that the young fellows were! They 
might have known that but one could get her; and the sighs 
of all the rest were but as wind puffs in the midst of a storm. 
If nights gone by 
‘Had tongues as well 


As starry eyes to ser, 
What tales of turmoil would they tell!’ 


But there was one of these youngers that found favor in the 
sight of the ‘mountain fairy,’ as Malvina was called, and full 
inany asummer’s night that youngster climbed the lofty cliff to 
tell his tale of love, and plan for future happiness. Malvina’s 
parents were not wealthy, but they were well to do in the 
world, and though many offered for the lady’s heart and hand 
who had far more money and better prospects as regards worldly 
weal than Richard Grey well—yet he was the accepted one, and 
his suit obtained precedence over all his competitors, and, con- 
sidering every thing, this was no small matter to boast of. 
There is an adage, and no doubt a very true one, that ‘while 
| there’s life there’s hope.’ This was turned to pretty good ac. 
count, by some of those who were concerned, in the case of 
these devoted lovers. The disappointed, and they may be 
|| ealled legion, for they were many, fancied that while the dam. 
sel was single their condition was not entirely deplorable, and 
not a few watched well and faithfully, each one for an oppor- 
tunity of turning the tide in his owu favor; and all the while 
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fits and blessings. 














the couple were making good use of old father Time’s bene- | 





Years passed over Lynn Regis and its vicinity as walk the 
waves upon the ocean—swift and heedless, and totally regard- 
less whether they bear barque or wreck, hope or ruin. Rich- 
ard Greywell and his mountain fairy had plighted their faith 
for weal or woe, and the hour was appointed that was to have 
made their fates and fortunes for this world, and, perhaps, the 
next, ‘one and indivisible” The consummation of the happy 
event was in prospect, and the discomfited train of adoring 
swains were waiting for the death blow to their expectations, 
when one of those famous, or rather infamous orders of ‘im- 
pressment’ was issued by the king. His majesty wanted men 
to subdue the rebel colonies, as he styled them; and the scenes 
of horror and woe that his ill-advised measures of madness 
occasioned can never be told. Happily they cannot. The 
tears of this district alone were sufficient to have drowned the 
ambitious king—those of the whole land might have inun- 
dated his kingdom. A heartless thing is royalty! Written 
history can never reveal the deeds of darkness and misery it 
enacts, and the blood and tears sacrificed upon the shrine of 
its ambition should stamp upon its escutcheonry the hideous 
title of monster. The inhabitants of this island should blush 
that they are Englishman when they remember that a man 
whom the world called monarch, made slaves of the defence. 
less citizens of his government and transported them, without 
a hearing, beyond the seas, to enslave the free inhabitants of 
a distant land. 

Among those ordered into his majesty’s service was Rich- 
ard Greywell. The fiends, commissioned by their prince to 
convey him to the port from which he was to embark for 


; America, had been reared in the school of heartless oppression. 


They witnessed, unmoved, the agony of the young man’s 
widowed mother, and tore him from her arms with as little 
compunction of feeling as a wolf would exhibit in his depre- 
dations upon the sheepfold. In two weeks that mother died 
of a broken heart.” 

Here the old man stopped to dash away a tear that glistened 
on his check. His impassioned manner had so wrought upon 
the feelings of his little audience that there was not a tearless 
eye among them. For a few moments all were silent, and 
with increasing interest we attended the continuation of his 
narrative: 

“Three miles from yon little cottage the merciless wretches 
were overtaken by Malvina Merton. The point of land that 
rises high from the river is Memorable as the place of meeting. 
I have a tale of this point which, some other day, may serve 
to amuse us. Richard was walking slowly between the min- 
ions of power, when the voice of his beloved broke upon his 
ear. It was like daggers in his heart, and when he stopped to 
look upon her and give vent to the sorrows that were accu- 
mulating upon his feelings, one of the monsters struck htm 
with a whip and ordered him to proceed. He had as well 
commanded the hills to move. Unenvied wearer of the hu- 
man form! Little did he know of the strength and firmness 
of that almighty love which even death may not destroy. The 
look that Robert cast upon him would have withered any thing 
that had a soul; and that look was but the precursor of the 
storm that followed. Strength, which scemed superhuman, 
came to his aid, and with a single blow he sent the imp of op- 
pression’s ministry over the rough precipice into a deeper 
gulph than was formed by the ravine of the river. Malvina 
shrieked and fell fainting into the arms of her fover. Ina 
few minutes she returned to life and misery; and while the 
two remaining officers of the king were looking over the crag 
for their fallen comrade, the victims of misfortune had a mel- 
ancholy opportunity of communing in their hopeless gricf; 
and when the men came to lay hands on Richard to bear him 
away, Malvina fell upon her knees, and by her sorrows be- 
sought them to allow him to remain but a few days, that some 
trifling necessaries might be coltected to render his exile some~ 
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what comfortable. ‘Stay! 


and I will walk to London and plead before the king in his} 


behalf. If there’s pity in his bosom my tears shall bring it 


into exercise. His mother will go with me, and the king can- || 
| waves in terrific grandeur. 


not refuse a request of such trifling consideration to him, but 
which is more than life to us.’ 

The cries of a shipwrecked mariner have never given trouble || 
to the tempest. ‘The winds have whirled him into the deep 
abyss, and swept heedlessly on; so has it been with man, the 
tyrant, and his acts of oppression have been performed with | 
cold-biooded and deliberate unconcern. “Take her away,’ cried 
one, ‘she’s the friend of a villian—take her away, or, woman 
as she is, she shall follow our murdered companion.’ 

‘Do you hear that, Richard Greywell? she cried with ani. | 
mation; then, as the horrible thought came up in her mind, 
she sobbed out, ‘and he is to mingle in the society of such 
wretches! O that we could both die upon the spot!” Raising 
her voice to its highest key, she exclaimed, ‘Murderers, destroy 
us!” and again she fell into the arms of Richard, whom the 
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” she wiel, ‘stay but a little while | The heights of = a nen exhibited the fans of he camp p of | nothing strange ii in this strong expression of gratitude, and the the 


Ear! Cornwallis, and these danced in long lines upon the waters, || bystanders, so far from being astonished, stood perfectly com- 





men seized and, with much difficulty, succeeded in tying with || the cry of a woman.’ 


a rope they had brought for the purpose. Seizing him by the | 
elbows, his arms being fastened behind him, they dragged him 
forward uutil the blood from his bruised body marked their 
pathway. When Malvina recovered she became frightenod to 
and herself alone, and gazed around as if bewildered, until 
the recurrence of the preceding events made her sensible of 
her situation. Like a hunted deer she bounded over field and 
forest, and in a short time was again by the side of her be- 
trothed. The men, seeing they were likely to be much de- 
layed by the ravings and importunities of the girl, tied a cord 
about her arms and bound her to a tree on the skirt of a dense 
wood, where she remained two days without a particle of food, 
and was discovered by the accidental passing of a stranger, 
who kindly unbound and conducted her to his home, and af- 
terwards restored her to her friends. 

Richard was hurried forward, and after the lapse of a few 
days he was put on board a vessel attached to tlie expedition 
of Admiral Lord Howe, which proceeded immediately to Hali- 
fax for the purpose of joining the troops in that country, that, 
in a body, they might proceed to the seat of war. At Hali- 
fax Lord Howe learned that his brother was expecting him 
daily, and, without even so much as dropping anchor, has- 
tened to his support. At Staten Island, on the 12th of July, 
1776, the brothers inet, and Lord Howe took charge of the 
army that, according to the English phrase, was to ‘subdue 
the American rebels.’ They fought at Brooklyn, captured 





a night as this.’ 
‘Hark, man! is not that the voice of a woman?’ 


meeting the lights of the camp of Tarleton, on Gloucester 
point, and from every part of the river flames shot along the 
The moment was not known, and 
fearfully expected, when the Americans would rush from the 
hills like a tornado and scatter death and destruction through 
both divisions of the vast army of Britain. 
fully sensible of the danger to which were exposed, were in a 
condition of continual excitement At the rushing of the dry 
leaves from the hill when swept by the wind or the irregular 
splashing of the waves, they startled as though the enemy 
were upon them, and stood prepared to give the alarm. 

About midnight the attention of Richard was arrested by a 
loud shriek as if from some female in distress. i 
his way closely to the shore, he hailed his companion and 
| asked if he had heard the scream. 
‘J heard the distant howl of a dog,’ was the reply. 

‘Not of a dog,’ returned Richard, ‘I should suppose it was 


The sentinels, 


‘A woman! impossible; none such could be in hearing such 


posed, and only smiled their pleasure that a companion in arms 
should be thus caressed for his valor; but they were alittle bit 
mistaken, and soon became convinced that feelings more ten. 
der, and yet more active and powerful than gratitude, had 
been the moving spring of the girl’s action. It was Mal. 
vina Merton; and the unexpected recognizance of a devoted 
lover in her daring deliverer—one for whose sake she had 
perilled life upon the ocean and traversed the wilds of America, 
wrought powerfully upon her feelings, and she could not re- 
frain from the strong manifestation of her joy and affection, 
Being one of the most miserable of human beings, and en- 
tirely inconsolable at home, she resolved on the dangerous ex- 


g| pedient of seeking her lover beyond the seas. After much 


difficulty she obtained her passage and travelled over several 
of the colonies before she obtained any information of the di- 
vision to which Richard Greywell was attached. She was told, 
however, that it was most likely she would find him in the 
army of Cornwallis; and having reached within a few miles 
of the place where Tarleton’s division was stationed, she pre- 
vailed upon a young woman of the country who became deeply 
interested in her sufferings, to conduct her to Gloucester point; 





nel to-morrow.’ 


next post, to whom the matter was explained. The four hur- 


‘You're frightened, Greywell. I'll report you to the colo-|| and the young woman being in love herself, was delighted 


with the idea of running a little risk to oblige one of her sex 


‘Well, if that is not the voice of a woman you may report | who had exhibited so much courage. They started in the af. 
me for cowardice, and I’ll plead guilty, and request to be shot.’ | ternoon, expecting to reach the camp before dark; but, having 
‘Then you're a gone case; for I'll bet my life it’s nothing || missed their way, they wandered about until they slipped to- 


more than the howl of a dog.’ 

A still louder repetition of the screaming soon convinced 
the sceptical sentinel that the voice was human, and an ar- 
rangement was immediately agreed upon, by which the cause 
of an occurrence so unusual might be ascertained. Each turn- 
ing upon his line, marched back until he met the guard at the 


gether into the stream where the soldiers found them. 


Not many days after this event “the Americans routed the 


British army, and Earl Cornwallis was compelled to surrender 
his sword into the hands of General Washington, the general. 
in-chief of the continental army. And singular enough it 
was, that the officers of the two armies, who had tried all their 
| skill to destroy each other, should afterwards have become al- 








New York, Fort Washington, Fort Lee—followed the colonial 
army until the winter arrested them, and in their quarters 
were a sett of as unhappy fellows as ever fought for the glo- 
rification of a king. Hundreds had been forced from their 
homes in youth, as Richard had been, and matured their man- 
hood amid the devastations of war. 

The campaign of 1777 was opened by the Americans in 
midwinter, and the skill of General Washington proved too 
much fer the wisdom of the king’s officers. Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Saratoga, Yorktown, and other places are, and will be to 
the end of time, the standing memorials of the defeat and dis- 





grace that followed the British arms. 

In the frequent changes that occur in the fortunes of war 
Richard Greywell shared a conspicuous and exceedingly un- 
pleasant part. He was many times a prisoner, wounded as 
often, and in several instances had well nigh paid the forfeit of 
his life in the support of the unholy cause in which he had so 
unwillingly engaged. To follow him through the various vi- 
cissitudes of his soldier life would be an endless business, and 
we must he restricted to those immediately connected with 
the house upon the hill and Malvina Merton. 

History contains the general detail of the surrender of Ear] 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, but history says nothing, and few 
besides the present narrator will ever say any thing of the 
part Richard Greywell bore in that memorable event. He 
was with colonel Tarleton on Gloucester point, and though an 
American bullet was in his arm, he was compelled to maintain 
his situation as an able bodied soldier; to take, as usual, his 
place on guard, and sustain other and important, though un- 
pleasant, relations to his commander. 

It was on the night of the 13th of October that.the young 
warrior was placed, for the last time, on duty, as sentinel on 
the outposts of the encampment. The night was dark and 


ried to the angle, and, without much deliberation, it was de- 
cided that Richard and his comrade should proceed along the 
shore until they should arrive at the place from which the 
cries of distress issued, the other two agreeing to supply their | 
places on guard until they should return. The soldiers, di-| 
rected by the lights on board the vessels in the river, hurried 
along the shore with all possible expedition. 
they seemed to chase a mysterious ignis fatuus; for the cries 
which grew louder and more distinct at every step, seemed to 
change position and shift about with incredible facility. 
enterprise was as dangeous as it was difficult. 
were compelled to climb rough and tocky precipices, to ford 
marshes, and push by main force through the briars and un- 
derwood of almost impassable ravines. 
don the search, the cry of ‘help, for mercy’s sake, help!’ ap- 
parently but a few rods from an elevation on which they were 
standing urged them forward, and ima little while they dis- | 
covered two young women in a most perilous situation. 
of them was standing in water to her waist grasping a small 
tree that stood on the shore; the other was clinging to her feet 
with a grasp, the tenacity of whici death alone could have 
destroyed. A rapid stream, that foamed furiously by them, 
bafiled every effort they had made to regain the shore from 
which they had fallen by accident in the darkness. They had 
been in this situation more than two hours, and the continual || 
renewal of effort required by the one nearest the shore to main- 
tain her hold of the sapling had not only torn the skin and a por- || : : 

tion of the flesh from her hands, but had completely worn away || Che winds, avenmer tn the waters, exhile om the Seven 
the bark of the tree and rendered it perfectly smooth. The 
thoughtfui sentinels, after releasing the women, cut off the young 
tree to bear to their camp as further proof of the importance of} 
After a series of disagreeable disasters, they suc- 
ceeded in reaching the encampment, where the young women || 
were delivered over to the charge of the surgeon, and every 
means used to render them comfortable. 
|tened to their posts without inquiring who the ladies were, or 
how they came to be wandering through the wood on such a 


For half an hour 


When about to aban- 


The sentinels has- 


The soldiers 


most as sociable as friends. General Washington was one of 
the best and kindest of men. At a dinner which he gave to 
the officers of the British army, Colonel Tarleton related the 
adventure of Malvina Merton and her attachment for the brave 
soldier for whose sake she risked her life upon sea and land. 
The General asked if the lovers were still among the troops. 
Tarleton replied, smiling, ‘Yes, General, and they are now 
your prisoners.’ ‘Then,’ said Washington, with much good 
|humor, ‘we must have a wedding; our chaplain can perform 
the ceremony, and we will all enjoy the happiness of the de- 
voted pair.” Sure enough, Richard Greywell and Malvina 
were sent for, and so was the chaplain; and not ten yards from 
the spot where Earl Cornwallis gave up his sword the lovers 
were made one for life. They were soon afterwards set at 
liberty, and returned to England. 

And now stranger,” said the old man, “if you’ve any doubts 
|about the truth of this marvellous story, I will remove them 
| by telling you that Iam Richard Greywell; this old woman 
here, is the remains of Malvina Merton, and here’s the stick 
| that I cut off from the sapling that she hung to like death that 
dark night.” 


AN AFFECTING APPEAL.—I cannot believe that a mind like 
yours can walk abroad in this beautiful world, beneath its glo- 
|rious canopy of light and not feel, and sometimes tremble at 
|those evidences of almighty being and agency, that ftame 
from the sun, sparkle in the stars, echo in thunder, breathe in 


}and warble from the groves. And 1 am sure that sometime, 
in the hours of depression and sorrow your desolate spirit 
| sighs for brighter hopes and surer foundations than any on 
which you can now repose. You are beginning to take the 
downward path of life;the heyday of youth and enterprise is 
| past; you have tasted all that this world has to give; death has 
| again and again invaded your domestic circle, and every year 
|as age approaches, one star after another will drop from your 
| sky. 

To the Christian, surrounded by the sharers of this hope, 


dark and tempestuous night. 


the courageous sentinels. Colonel Tarleton visited the ladies, |) 





stormy; the winds howled mournfully, and, at intervals, the 
rain descended in torrents. The walks of Richard joined 
those of one,of his companions, and formed an angle at the shore 
where they met on every round, and, though not strictly ac- 
cording to order, they always spent a few moments together, 


shore, and from the vessels which seemed to be distributed for 





these loved and parting lights of life glide away to wait his 


In the morning intelligence of the rescue of the young ii Sai 
# arrival in a purer sphere; to you they are sinking to blackness 


in such perilous circumstances, and not a few to compliment || 


and, being pleased with their appearance and intelligent minds, 


|women and heroism of the soldiers was spread throughout | 
' : - and darkness forever. And as each year, your passage to the 
the encampment. Numbers flocked to the tent where the fe-/) : : . 
: . tomb becomes more desolat and dim, no glimmer of hope arises 
males weie to look upon the fair creatures who had been placed | : : 4 ; 
to cheer, but all around is darkness, silence and interminable 


gloom. 





To make Love.—Take a calf’s head without brains, put ina 


he expressed a wisi to sce their deliverers. Richard Grey-|| pair of sheep’s eyes, and see that the tongue be well hung 
well and his comrade brushed up, in order to appear as re-||and has no impediment. Then take the heart, strike it with 
spectable as posssble, and without ceremony entered the tent. | darts and put it into the mouth, like a lemon in a pig’s snout. 
Richard was in the act of making his best bow, when one of|| The reason of this is, that a genuine lover always has his 
gazing on the numerous lights reflected from the opposite || the ladies sprung from the stool on which she had been sitting, || heart at his tongue’s end. Fill the skull with wind and set it 
and, clasping him around the neck, screamed as loud for joy |/a sighing. put it on your shoulders carry it about with you, 








miles along York river. The occasion was solemn enough. || as she had done in her fright the night before. There was ||—tis a dish to which young ladies are very partial. 
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THE “CHILD? S WISH FOR SPRING, 


Original. 


The flowers of spring—why don’t they come? 
I’ve sought the garden day by day— 
I’ve sigh’d on every tardy plant, 
And brush’d the chilly dew away. 
I’ve tried to breathe it into life, 
And make its pretty leaves come forth; 
But when a tear fell on its stem, 
*T was frozen by the wintry north. 


The flowers of spring—why don’t they come? 
I want to braid them in my hair; 
I seek the woods and meadows wide, 
But cannot find the truents there. 
The tall trees spread their naked arms, 
The hawthorn is not clothed in green; 
The brook goes sadly wandering on, 
Moaning where flowers once have been. 


The flowers of spring—why don’t they come? 
They answer not the season’s call; 
Where are the wreaths we used to twine 
To deck our May-day festival? 
The honey-bee in vain goes forth 
To gather sweet stores for its home; 
The incense of the fields is lost— 
The flowers of spring—why don’t they come? 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. XXVII. 
BY A. A. LIPSCOMB, 


Original. 


MARIAMME, THE MAID OF JUDAH. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Can I any any longer doubt? can I any longer doubt? No, 


no. Unbelief! thy reign of darkness is over. I will cast off} 


thy chains and be free. He must be the Messiah. Who but 
He is the deliverer whose coming was first announced by Je- 
hovah himself amid the bowers of Eden? Who but He is the 
glorious object on which the hopes of patriarchs were fixed 


and the expectations of a world have so long been placed? Who! 


but He is endowed with that unearthly grandeur—that divine 
excellence which the prophets of Israel have ever thrown around 
the person and character of the promised Messiah? Who, fi- 
nally, but He answers the description which the masterly hand 


of Isaiah sketched? Expiring one! I see in Thee the “end of | 


the law’’—the substance of which all our types were but the 
shadow. Thou art the Son of Istael—the Son of God!” 


Such were the words of Mariamme, the daughter of a no. | 
ble Rabbi, as she left the crowd that surrounded the cross of | 


Christ. Impelled by an idle curiosity, she had, but a short 


time before, joined the eager throng who were pressing oat to || 
Calvary. She had witnessed the unparalleled scene of the! 
crucifixion—the darkest record in the volume of time. She| 
had seen the sun blush at the impious exhibition and draw| 


around him a cloudy mantle. She had seen all nature divest 
herself of the garments of joy and clothe herse!f in the dia- 
pery of mourning. From every part of creation’s frame she 


had heard the mutterings of righteous indignation, and lis-| 


tened to the united voices of heaven and earth proving his pu- 
rity and establishing his innocence. And could she withstand | 
80 forcible, so unexpected an appeal? Could she close her eyes 
against a truth which seemed to be every where written, or 
shut her ears against a fact that even the dead had risen to 
proclaim, and that the eternal silence of nature had been dis- 
turbed to publish?) Reared up in the bosom of the Jewish 
church, all her prejudices in its favor, and all her feelings op- 
posed to its destruction, Mariamme had ever manifested a set- 
tled hostility to the principles of the new. sect. Neither the 
sanctity of the Saviour’s life, nor the sublimity of his precepts, 
nor the character of his miracles could incline her to view 
them with the least degree of approbation. What they, how- 
ever, fuiled to do, the last tragic scene of the Redeemer’s life 
accomplished. She looked upon the sufferer for whom no tears 
flowed and no sympathy was felt. She gazed upon the con- 
vulsions of nature, and as her eye saw, enmity retired from 
her bosom—prejudices, implanted within her in childhood and 


rendered firmer by age, surrendered their strong holds, and || 
from the throne of judgment went forth the voice: “Truly this | 


man was the Son of God.” 
Slow was the homeward step of Mariamme. The bustle of 


the dispersing crowd disturbed her not—her senses forgot to| 


so often had made, she almost trembled for her fate. The tri- a You authorize me to tell your father that you will never for- 
umph of fortitude, however, succeeded her temporary alarm, || sake the system which you have espoused?” 


and she laid her cares and anxieties on the promises of Him 
who has said—“I will never leave thee.” 
Having reached her dwelling she immediately, unnoticed 


there surrounded her, Mariamme prayed long and fervently to 
her God. Those heartfelt petitions were heard and answered. 


great calm.” Communion with God! Oh! this can quiet per- 
turbation when all other means have been successless. The 
oil may fail to still the raging waves, and the strongest “seda. 
tives” may not always calm the agitated nerves; but inter- 
course with heaven, when did it ever fail? What disturbance 
can it not quell? what fears can it not subdue? 

CHAPTER II. 

Seated beside an opened casement, Marriamme held in her 
hand a folded letter, on whose contents she was apparently re- 
flecting. Mildness and resignation sat on every feature. No 
shade of trouble was on her brow, and no expression of in- 
ward uneasiness marked her countenance. She had been at 
prayer, and from the other world had caught the smiles that 
played around her. An observation of her, at that moment, 
would have kindled the fire of genius. Admiration would 
have warmed and glowed at her appearance, and poetry seized 
her harp and touched its most musical strings to her praise. 
Oh! there enveloped her a glory such as that which surrounded 
Moses when he descended from the mount, dazzling the eye 
by its brightness, and reminding one of that still more sur- 
passing lustre which, flowing from an uncreated fountain, ii- 
lumines every planet, shines throughout the wide universe, 
and bathes eternity in its living splendors. 

Absorbed in deep meditation, Marriamme continued in one 
| position until the setting of the sun, when she was interrupted 
by the entrance of her mother. 
|| “I come, my child, to learn your determinations. I have 
waited thus long to give you sufficient time to examine the 
matter well. Let me hear your reply to your father’s letter,” 
| said the mother. 

“The letter, mother, has not altered my mind. Fixed still 
is my resolution to be a disciple of the Lord Jesus. What- 
ever may be the consequences I cannot—I dare not change.” 

“And is it possible! Has it come to this, my daughter, that 
you have no respect for the superior judgment of your father; 
no regard for the accumulated stores of his experience, and 
no wishes for his gratification? Can you dishonor his noble 
name, and stain the reputation of our family by a connection | 
with the odious band who follow a Deceiver? Why not re- 
cant?” 

“Recant! mother, name it not. I have put my hand to the 
plough—can I look back! I have laid the foundation, and the 
building must be finished. How can I renounce a system so 
| high in its origin, so pure in its principles, so just in its pre- 
cepts, so elevating in its transports, and so divine in its re- 
| wards? Iam wedded to it for life. Mother, hear it—for life.” 

“Can nothing move you?” 

“Nothing! I have counted the cost.” | 

“You have not thought of the serious consequences of your 
conduct. You have surely been hasty. Disgrace, imprison- | 
ment, and death await you. Will you endure these things for | 
such a religion? Folly—aye, it is madness!” | 

“Yes, mother, the folly of obeying God! the madness of'|| 
hearkening to the voice of conscience!” | 

“Oh, my child, why persevere? Why risk so much for | 
| nothing?” . 1 

“For nothing, mother! Arg peace, pardon, sanctification | 
nothing? Grace now and glory forever—are they nothing? | 
| Rather say contempt and misfortune are nothing. Rather say | 
stripes, persecution, and martyrdom are nothing. I am now 
| delivered from the “yoke which neither you nor your fathers 
could bear,” and I can never again return to it. No, never.” | 

“Is there no hope for me, my daughter? Must I carry these 
painful tidings back to your father? By the memory of my || 
past kindness and the promise of future good, do, my dearest, || 














| 


| change your conduct!” 
| ‘The daughter’s utterance was choked. Tar after tear stole || 
down her flushed cheek, and sigh after sigh came from her 
jbosom. At last she regained some composure and merely | 
| said, “I am unmoved.” | 





perform their offices, and all her soul was engrossed with the 
scene of which she had just been a spectator. Through the 
most unfrequented parts of the city she hastened home, en- 
deavoring all the way to prepare herself for the reception with 
which she most assuredly would meet. Knowing the extreme 
hatred of her father to the doctrines and advocates of the new 


religion, and remembering the bitter declaractions which he | 


| “Be it so, then,” replied the mother. “Mariamme, I have | 


| done. My entreaties have failed. Listen to my last words: || 


When you experience the miseries that will certainly be your | 





by the family, retired toher chamber. Amid the stillness that || 


“T do! I do!” 

“Sad task for me!” 

Clasping her mother at that instant, Marriame burst into 
a floud of tears and passionately exclaimed, “Oh, mother! tell 
father that I know the clearness of his judgment and the acute- 
ness of his discriminations. Tell him every motion of this 


Among the first to plead a Saviour’s death, she was among | heart is for him, and every wish I have is for his happiness. 
the first to realize its virtue. That voice which tranquilized | Tell him I am yet his devoted daughter; but tell him, too, that 
the irritated sea, said to her—Be still,” and there was “a iI believe in Jesus and never can renounce my faith. 


Let him try me, mother, and I will show the truth of re- 
ligion to him in all my life. All my words and action shall 
| bespeak the highness of its original and the holiness of its 
ends.” 

“Alas, poor child!” said the mother as she loosed herself 
from her embrace. “alas, my daughter! would to God thy reason 
had departed from thee ere it led thee into so fatal an error! 
Would to God that thou hadst died whilst thy faith was un- 
shaken in Judaisin. Then, methinks, thy last pillow would 
have been all roses and nothorns. ‘Then thy home would have 
been with angels and God. Alas! thy credulity! “Thou art 
undone! thy ruin is sure!” 

The distressed mother narrated the above conversation to 
her husband. As might have been expected, he mas inflamed 
with rage. Anger pervaded his entire heart, and he thought 
and spoke of nought else, save her punishment. “Cursed be 
the hour,” said he, “that gave birth to the impostor who has 
interrupted the harmony of so many families, and torn from 
our religion so many of her bright ornaments. Deluded girl! 
What demon possesses her? I'll see if she be past recovery. 
I'll break asunder the bands that unite ustogether. I'll crush 
all natural feelings, and thus will I bring her to herself. She 
will yet be reclaimed.” 





CHAPTER III. 

What two venerable personages are those walking on the 
porch of the temple? We recognize in one the father of Ma- 
riamme, and in the other a prominent member of the Sanhe- 
drim. They manifest great excitement, and their conversa- 
tion is on a topic fraught with interest to them. 

“This report will do us serious injury. It will overthrow 
all that we have effected, and communicate a fresh impulse to 
the abominable cause of the deceiver. Who will believe what 
we have said when it is every where declared that.Christ is 
risen?” 

“And believed, too, by many.” 

“Yes, believed by all those who are ever ready to credit im- 
‘possibilities and seize upon every thing that will advance their 





views.” 
“TI fear it is unfortunate for us.” 
“We had flattered ourselves that the quiet of our city was 


| restored—the frightened earth had become calm—the darkness 


that satan’s agency produced had disappeared—all things had 
resumed their former condition, and here a new source of com- 
motion has been found out. The seal of the tomb is broken 
and the body is gone. What shall we say? what can we do?” 
“When did this happen? Strange occurrence, truly!” 
“It took place this morning. While the moonbeams slept 


‘upon the sepulchre the body was removed. It is said that dis- 


tant music was heard, fair forms seen, and singular appear- 
ances beheld. It must have been stolen!” 
“Stolen! who would have had the courage to attempt it? Not, 


‘surely, that traitor who denied Christ to the maid, nor those 


other timid, shrinking disciples! Who were they that removed 


| it?” 


“Those deceptious disciples. They only feigned fear while 
Christ lived, that, when dead, they might, unsuspected, accom. 
plish their design.” 

“But, hold! what band is that? Is it not that the Roman 
guard? They can give us a true statement of this mysteri- 
ous matter.” 

“I have already furnished you with their narration. While 
they slept the theft was committed.” 

“Will their story be credited?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. Verily it is a goodone. And besides, 
we'll make it better.” 

“How, pray you?” 

“We will sharpen the sword of persecution. We will open 
more dungeons and rivet more chains, We will add fuel to 


the fires of vengeance. Zeal for our country, our country’s 
religion, and our country’s God shall bear us off triumphantly 


The law shall live forever.” 

“May it be so.” 

“Time will show that we are right. Its revelations will 
evince that ‘He was stolen,’ ” 

The conversation closed. As the last speaker turned to en- 








portion, remember what the kindness of a mother did to pre- 
vent you from the pursuance of this course. In the bitterness 


\ter into the temple he repeated, “Time will show that we are 


of thy spirit, then remember my expostulations and prayers. liright. Who can destroy our foundations? We have a re- 


: 
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ligion hallowed by antiquity. 
and, in despite of all opposition, it will triumph forever.” 
CHAPTER IV. 

Who can describe the joy of the infant church when her | 
Lord rose from the dead? Then “was the sound of rejoicing | 
heard in the tabernacles of the righteous.” Then did she lay 
aside the garb of mourning and array herself in the garments 
of praise.” As the flower, bruised and beaten down by the} 
force of the storm, will, when the tempest is over, raise its || 


head and smile for joy, so did the church exult when the scheme | 


of her foes was defeated. 


Away from the world, in her own private chamber, Ma-|) 
riamme slared in the joy of the friends of the Redeemer. | 
Again did her solicitous mother find her out and urge upon) 


her an immediate renouncement of her principles. 
“It is not yet, my daughter, too late. 
be reconciled. ‘Though highly incensed by the late occur- 
rence his may be gained.” 
“Expect me not, dear mother, to change. 
tain of Olivet strong in its foundations? 


played around its summit without injury and the storms beat | 


upon its base without harm? So it is with me. 


my emblem.” 


“We must, then, part. Thy father has declared that he will] 
No more wilt thou be | 


sever the cords that bind us together. 
my daughter, and no more will I be thy mother.” 


“Say not so. 
bosom, and no longer rest in thine embrace, I will keep alive || 


the flame of love that now burns so warmly within. I will! 
watch it as the vestal virgins the fires of the altar. Far from 


thee, my mother, I'll think of thee. 
and evenings latest sigh shall waft to heaven my prayers for 
thee, I shall still be thine—whilt thou be mine?” 
“Ever—ever, child!” 
“We part then in hope, though in tears. Henceforward I 
am homeless—fatherless; but not without a mother. Why 


should I mourn? Oh thou who here below hadst not where 


to lay thy head—more destitute than the birds of the air, and | 


poorer than the foxes of earth, be my support while in thy 


footsteps I tread.” 

The mother had hardly left the room when the father en- 
tered. 
fluence of anger, with darkened brow and fiery ey, he will 
be able to form some idea of the appearance of the Rabbi at 
His daughter rose to meet him, but he commanded 
“Leave me quickly,” 


that time. 
her, in a hoarse tone, to keep from him. 
said he, “and let me sce thee no more.” 

The blow was now struck. The silence of subdued grief, 
for a time, placed its signet upon her lips and she said not a 
word. 

Sunlight had faded from the west, and the misty veil of twi- 
light was gently beginning to unrol itself over hill and dale 
when Mariamme left her home. Where should she go? She 
felt like Abraham when, by the divine command of God, he 
forsook his native land to go “he knew not whither.” Guided 
by an invisible hand, she directed her course towards Mount Oli- 
vet. As she wound the mountain, the hum of the city died 
away, and full‘on the breeze came from a distance the sounds 
of rejoicing. She listened again and again; she drank in the 


rich melody of the music. Whose voices could they be? Who: 


could be there, wakening the echoes of the mountain and send- 
ing forth, to listening trees and repeating rocks, the tributes 
of praise? Had angels come again to earth to sing of the 
resurrection of Him whose birth they declared? With a quick 
step she hurried to the spot, where she found a band of disci- 
ples worshipping the God in whom they believed. Why should 
she feel restrained? She approached them and begged per- 
mission to unite in their devotions. 


The termination of the religious exercises was followed by || 


an invitation for Mariamme to remain with them. With pe- 
cultar weight that invitation was pressed, when she narrated | 
the circumstances which had introduced her among them. 
“Thou shalt now,” said they, “be one of us. We have all 
things in common. 
principle, and pursuing one end. ‘Come thou with us and we 
will do thee good.” Thou shalt share in our means and par- 
ticipate in our enjoyments.” 

Blessed with the kind society of new friends Marriamme || 
was happy—daily ripening for heaven, and advancing con- 
stantly in holiness. She felt herself to be a pilgrim in a strange 
land, emphatically a wanderer, exiled from friends and home. 

CHAPTER V. 


“Let me see my daughter before I die. Let her be soon 
brought that I may speak to her ere my voice is hushed. Has- 
ten, for Iam dying.” So said the aged Rabbi. 

His wish was quickly obeyed. Mariamme was found and 
conveyed to his bedside. What a tender meeting was that! ' 


It has flourished in the past, | 


Your father may yet}! 


Is your moun. | 
Has the lightning || 


Behold in it}! 


Though I should be harshly torn from thy || 


Morning’s first breath | 


If the reader has ever seen an individual under the in-| 


We are but one family—actuated by one || 
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| Not the meeting of a friend with his friend; ‘but the meeting | 
| of a penitent father with his returning daughter! “Oh, come, 
“my injured one,” said the Rabbi, “come from thy banishment 
to this bosom. Forgive me—forgive me 

He could say no more, but fainted away. In a few moments 
|he partially recovered, looked upon those around him, breathed 
a low farewell, turned upon his side, and died. 
| ‘There was hope in his death. He had seen the error of his 
f ways and repented. Upon his dying bed, he declared his con- | 
| Viction that Jesus was the Son of God, and often was heard to 
say, “I believe that he died for our sins and rose again, ac- 
| cording to the Scriptures.” 

Mariamme was now restored to the arms of her mother. | 
| From the furnace of affliction she came forth bright and beau.- | 
| tiful—her brow unblanched, and her fortitude undestroyed. | 
|| None ever questioned the sincerity of her piety, for she had 





| given the strongest evidence that her religion was not merely 
ja theory of the mind, but an indwelling principle of the heart. 
|| In the practice of all those virtues which bring their own rec- 
| ompense she passed the residue of her life. Her spirit was 
that of Christ—her sphere one of benevolence, and her aims 
|the advancement of the glory of God and the happiness of 





|the human family. 
After having had the satisfaction of witnessing the decided | 
triumphs of grace—after having seen the time-sanetioned 
| throne of Judaism crumble, and the territory of idolatry suc-| 
| cessfully invaded, she departed from the world, cloudless in| 
|| her prospects and strong in her faith. Her belief, living, was 
her belief, dying. Her mortal relics slept in the sepulchre of| 
her fathers while her spirit, purified from sin, ascended to that | 
'clime “where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary | 








| 
|are at rest.” 


GREEK COMEDY. 
A HISTORIETTE. 


Original. 











CHAPTER If. 


In order to demonstrate the dignity of this department of 
the drama, it may be observed, that, while tragic representa- 
| tions have an equal and unequivocal, effect both on the illiter- 
|ate and the learned, a manifest inequality is visible in the 
varying impressions produced by comedy. The exhibition | 
of those traits and qualities which give form and substance 
to tragedy, being of universal application, and depending for 
their creation, and effect on principles common to the whole 
human kind, are ever acceptable to the mental taste, because | 
they are as perceptible by the leaden orbs of ignorance, as| 
by the keener vision of wisdom. One of the surest reliances, | 
which serious scenic displays have for success, is the fact, that | 
it is much more difficult to excite mirth than admiration. 

Comedy depends mainly for its influence on education,— 
giving that arm the widest scope it can demand. Men are! 
|not prone to laugh at the same joke repeatedly. The appe-| 
tite for amusement, though keen, is very fastidious and easily 
satiated. A sally of wit, to accommodate the preferences 
refined by the tutorage of a correct intellectual discipline, | 





| 


| ture, but must possess essential atticism to prevent putrefac- 


tion. The quip or quirk which stirs the muscles of the mul- 
will only delight another herd equally stolid, and totally in- 
competent to the solution of the question, why their grins are 
so magnificently broad. Nothing requires more ingenuity of 
management than the humorous propensities and tempera- 
ment of the thoroughly well-bred. The nicety of the struc- 
ture of the springs on which their agitation depends, and the 
delicate tenuity of the chords that check them, in the moment | 
of indulgence, are ‘only to be regulated by the hand of skill. | 

Real vulgarities, essential and material obscenities are tolerat- 
ed in tragedies, which presented in a comedy, would mantle 
the cheek with shame,—fill the bosom with disgust, and call | 
forth a gust of reprobation. The reader will be so kind as| 
to bear in mind that comedy is as much ‘contradistinguished 
from farce, as tragedy. 

When people are summoned to an entertainment, and in 
the very cartel of invitation, an announcement is implied, 
that they are expected to be pleased, this very ante-declara- 
tion is calculated to test the ability of the entertained to ac- 
complish the object thus preasserted. The guests, forewarned 
|of the character of the demand made upon them, prepare 
themselves to be methodically amused, and come determined, 
not to award that meed to surprise, which they conceive to 
be due to science alone. Besides, if comedy does not avail 


| 


| 
| 
| 





i 
jin the intellectual atmosphere, as not to be affected by the 


| 


titude to day, has’ served its purpose, and, if again presented, | 





individual circumstances; if its wit be net the wit, the pinions 
| of which can maintain themselves on an equipoise so eley ated 


giddy revolutions of an age, its laurels must fade beneath the 
mildew of inconstancy;—the colors of the garland which en. 


|| circles its brow, are those on which oblivion delights to fix 


its grasp, and which immortality attempts in Vain, to extort 
from the fatal arrest. 

An illustration of the opinions thus premised, will be estab- 
lished, perhaps, by a cursory inspection of the rise and pro. 
gress of the Greck comical drama. And it certainly would 
be no compliment to the reader to distrust his ability, to come 
to a decision, although but a slight analysis of the very few 
fragments of comic authors extant, will be attempted. 

It is impossible to trace comedy as a distinctive part of the 
theatrical semi-science, to a period of time more remote than 
that in which Eschylus the renowned tragedian, flourished, 
Anterior to his age, it seems to have been intimately allied to 
tragedy And the whole scope of performance embraced an 
exhibition of mingled secnes, formed by the alternation of 
serious and gay chorusses;—a species of tragi-comedy, which 
Shakspeare, whose touch insured perfection, consummated in 
several of his seperior plays; so altering, and modifying many 
of its features however, as to sccnennntuhs tastes not sufii- 
ciently Grecian to appreciate the original. It is scarcely 
worth while, to animadvert on the objections which some 
pseudo-philosophers of the heart, have urged against this par- 
ticular sort of mental entertainment. These are they, who 
are determined to battle with fate and nature; to prove that 
we are all either the unreserved disciples of Democritus or of 
Heraclatus;—that we are all distillers of tears, or self-impelled 
procreators of smiles. 

Prior to the era to which reference has been had, and thet 
in which the actors were transported from place to place in 
carts, like the beasts of a menagerie, then vehicles upturned 
furnishing the rostra from which to declaim,—dramas—which 
were then but quasi dramas—were simple representations, ac- 
companied with songs of joy or grief, occasioned by a plente- 
ous or barren crop, and sung by the harvest-men, vintagers 
and olive-gatherers. Monodies of woe also were chanted in 
dolorous cadence on the appearance of some destructive dis- 
temper,—the occurrence of an individual or national calamity. 


| The forms which gave birth to elegiac stanzas were produced 


by death, which, in these instances, performed the very an- 
tagonist offices, of a destroyer of the material, but creator of 
}an intellectual formation. Aristotle affirms that the first 
dramas wére founded on a satirical poem of [Iumer, denomi- 
nated Margites. That tragedy must put on its buskins at the 
base of the statue of the Ionian bard, all whose researches 
entitle their opinions to respect admit, and no means are left 
by which to controvert the statement of the stagyrite respect- 
ing comedy. Indeed, it seems, that all literary investigations 
must as if by a law of nature, conduct us to Homer as the 
great thesaurus of the ancient world, from whom Mythologists 
have drawn their garniture for the decoration of the gods;— 
orators, their weapons for assaults on tyranny and misrule— 


must not only be in strict accordance with the phases of na._|| eatesmen their arguments for the perpetuation of political 


excellences,—pocts, all the ideas and accompanying para- 


| phernalia of diction, tropes, figures and emblems, which have 


|not only now immortality for their source, but a very respect- 
able perpetuity of fame for imitators,—and men, women, and 
children, of all succeeding ages for more of that moral worth 
which makes them worthy of the title of images of their 
Creator, than is generally imagined. 

Whether Aristotle told the truth or not is not now the ques- 
tion. One thing is certain;—that the most tame and impo- 
tent defence of madam Dacier, proves nothing in favor, either 
|| of his veracity or her own. ATROX MARS. 








The late Rev. M. G. happening one day to go into the 
ichurchyard while the beadle was employed neck deep in a 
grave, throwing by the mound and bones, to make way for 
another person, accosted him thus: “Well, Saunders, that work 
you are employed in is well calculated to make an old man 
like you thoughtful. I wonder you dinna repent O, your evil 
ways.” The oldworthy, resting himself on the head of 
his spade and taking a pinch of snuff, replied, “I thought, 
sir, ye kent there was no repentance in the grave.” 


The minister of a neighboring parish was called, some time 
ago to effect a reconciliation between a fisherman of a certain 
village, and his helpmate. After using all the arguments in 
his power to convince the offending husband that it was un- 
manly to chastise manually, his beloved cara spousa, the min- 











itself of satire genuinely excellent to expose the folly of a 
mode and the absurdity of a fashion, which mode and fashion 
| must be the offspring of a natural emotion,—if its raillery be 
not the raillery of humor abstract from all association with 





ister concluded. “David, you know that the wife is the weaker 
vessel, and ye should have pity on her.” ‘Confound her,” re- 
plied the morose fisherman, “if she’s the weaker vessel, she 
should carry the less sail.” 
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THE MINSTREL’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GERALDINE.”’ 





Original. 
The minstrel loved a being bright, 
She had a graceful fairy form, 
Ter soft blue eyes of melting light, 
Were those a poet’s soul to warm; 
She passed away e’en in her youtht 
With hope and joy her heart caressing 
But still unchanged to him her truth, 
When her sweet eyes were growing dim, 
She died, her thoughts still fixed on him, 


And breathing on her bard a blessing. | 


Ilis harp’s wild notes are hushed for aye— 
No more his voice shall sweetly trill 
The song of war or passion‘s lay: 
That harp is broke—that voice is still— 
He could not live when his adord’s 
Pure spirit had left earth for heaven; 
In grief he touched its plaintive chords, 
And waked his harp to sounds of such 
Deep woe, it could not bear the touch, 
And heart and harp at once were riven. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF HOME. 


No. I. 


Original. 


What an exhaultless subject is “home?” Though every 
writer, who could frame a sentence, has left his testimony in 


favor of it—though it has had passing glances and labored | 
notices—though young and old authorr have given it a| 
full share of attention, yet still something may be said about || 


“home.” Though we can take up no volume of Poetry, nor 


peruse a journal of travels, nor read a collection of essays, | 


without stumbling on “home,” yet there is room for enlarge- 
ment. Though we put our hands on it in our libraries, and 
hear its charms amply discussed in the fire-side circles, yet 


“home” suffers not from such universal treatment. It seems | While passing through this impoverished and changeful world | 


to be perpetually renewing itself. It never becomes old nor 
stale, but is ever fresh and green. Beautiful pictures have 
been drawn of home, but yet the “eye” in this respect, “is 
not satisfied with seeing.” Article after article has been writ- 
ten upon it, but yet, strange to tell, in this matter, “the ear 
is not filled with hearing.’ If we may be allowed the use of 


a homely figure, we would say, that this theme of antiquity | 


and modern times—this topic of essayists—biographers and 
novelists, like the garments of desert-wandering Israel, never 
wears out. 

It being then one of the unquestionable characteristics— 
one of the essential qualities of a writer to say something 
concerning “home” we have deemed it necessary for the sake 
of our character to dwell upon this subject, and if you Mr. 
Editor, can favor an old correspondent with an unappropiated 
place in your excellent columns, he will pledge himself to de- 
vote it to that idol of the literary world, viz: “home.” 


“Tome—home, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home.” 


“No place like home.” “None,” says the sailor, as he rides 
upon the tempest and sighs for his far-off cottage. ‘None,” 
says the invalid as the breezes of other lands fan him, and | 
other skies cover him—*no air so soft as my own native air, | 


and no sky, no sunny as that which bends over my birth I 


place.” The poet takes up the song and the prose-writer | 
joins him as he sings— 
*fHome—home sweet home.’? 

My early recollections of home, are those of peace and | 
plenty. If in the wide earth there was any thing, calculated 
to produce enjoyment, and banish care, that thing was among | 
the treasures of home. There, the voice of want was never | 
heard. Poverty reverenced its happy inmates and shrunk 
from its hallowed bowers. Whatever could gladden the heart | 
and preserve the memory of Eden was there, in rich abund- 
ance. Luxury truly spread there her eouch, and joy smiled | 
perpetually. | 

But in that home, there was something dearer still, I had a | 
a mother there, as excellent, as kind, a mother as ever a son | 
possessed. I would not inflict upon the reader a hackneyed | 
description of female virtue. I have too much regard for him, | 
to discourse upon that threadbare topic—the devotion of wo- 
man, but nevertheless, I can’t pass this part of my “recollec- 
tions,” without some notice. My mother? ah! years long 
painful, years have fled, since I called thy name and saw thy | 
face. Thou wert early taken from me, but still art thou dear | 
to me. 
my mother, so deep—so bright—as those, that trace thy char- 
acter. I could even now sketch out thy portrait. Many 
other remembrances have vanished but this, oh, *tis where, 
time cannot touch it, nor change affect it. "Tis in love's 


ful, not perfectly intelligent was my mother, but still, how 
‘amiable—how attentive to my wishes—how careful of my 
_character—how watchful of my conduct—how deeply pious— | 
how like an angel! In sickness, stationed the whole day and 
night at my bed-side—in health, laboring for my comfort— | 
clinging to me, when all others had forsaken me—cheering 
‘ine, by her consolations, and sustaining me by her prayers 
jand exhortations. Could I love such a mother too much—' 
,could I prize her too highly? Others may rejoice in farms 
or houses. I thank God for a devoted mother. In life, death 
and eternity, I will glory in this; I had a faithful mother. | 
‘Through her instrumentality, “I am what Iam.” If Iam 
/now honored with the character of a virtuous, benevolent} 
man, I owe it to her. Whatever height of moral truth, I 
attain on earth, and whatever elevation of purity, I reach in 


and say: “thou art, under God the cause.” 

I lost this mother, when I was about sixteen. Having 
learnt to appreciate her value, I felt deeply, her dissolution. 
|Oh yes, I felt it deeply. | 
as most mortals, but believe me, those were the bitterest that 
‘ever flowed from my eyes. I have drank many a cup of sor-' 


‘mercy to remove. But enough of this. My mother is at 
rest on the bosom of Abraham. I have no other ambition) 
ithan to live as she lived, assured that if so I do, we will share 
|in the same reward, and sing the same song forever. 

JUNIUS. 


PENCILLINGS, 


BY s. J. H. 





Original. 


A man’s life may, in some sort, be compared to the seasons. 
Sometimes he is joyousas rosy spring, at others calmas ripesum- 


| he very often has the sun of his bliss obscured by the thick 
cloud of despondency, and not unfrequently, are fits of gloom 
and melancholy produced by the frustration of some visionary 
project of his undisciplined imagination. It was during one 
|of those gloomy days of my life, probably in November last 
that I took a solitary ramble for the purpose of diverting my 
‘mind and shaking off an incubus’ which seemed fast gather- 
||ing upon my feelings. I had not proceeded far before I per- 
‘ceived that the gloominess of the day and the things around 
|me, instead of brightening my feelings, were only calculated 
|to cast an additional shade of despondency over me. The day 
| was dark—the sun, mantled in mist, rode majestically in his car | 


upon the sullen clouds which hung in the 


feverish air pendant 
| ‘ 


and motionless—the fitful winds flapped their wings and went}! 
shivering along, traceless as a vision, scen only when the up. | 
torn edges of the clouds gave evidence that their fearful char- 
iot was rolling along their ragged pathway—high noon came 
'and found the same dew the morning had left still clinging to the 
‘sapless grass spire—the fiowers wore a sickly aspect—the 
| brown leaves, for want of moisture, had crisped on their shriv-| 
'elled stems—the birds sat still upon their roosting boughs as 
if afraid to spread their wings in the cloud-pressed air—the 
whole earth seemed mourning the departure of summer. Find- 
‘ing it useless to pursue my ramble further, as the last alter- 
native, I sat me down on the root of a cool poplar, determining | 
to unroll the record of my memory in search of some sunny | 
‘spot which should brighten my teclings. As I unfolded | 
_some cheering scenes flashed through my feverish imagination | 
and almost made me, for the moment, imagine that life is all | 
sun; but while I was painting the scenes in more radiant col-' 


|heaven, I will look back, to the mother who educated me, | 


I have probably shed as many tears | 


|row, but that is the only one, which I have prayed heaven, in | 


mer, then gloomy as dying autumn, or cheerless as dreary winter. || 


|of flame up the stcep of heaven, pouring his resplendent rays on his errand, one of the company proposed to play him a 


| treasury—the archives of the heart. Not surpassingly beauti- } beautifully encircled her brow were filled with piercing thorns. 


This thought was strengthened by past experience—a heavy 
handed teacher from whom I had learned many lessons, and 
immediately all my schemes were enveloped in a thick mist of 
uncertainty. I rose to my feet to give vent to my wounded 
feclings and to pursue my ramble. As I advanced, a bright 
; form approached me, wearing a crown of stars and a robe en- 
chased with eagle’s eyes. It was the form of Truth. She 
quickly laid aside her robe. I looked, and saw, infixed within 
her breast, a mirror of exceeding beauty; its construction sim- 
ple and unadorned. I gazed anxiously upon it, and there 
beamed forth the genuine character of the world. I saw the 
many promises the world had made, and saw them broken. 
There lay the wrecks of many a well-laid scheme of happi- 
ness. I saw that the world and its minions measured rerpecta- 
bility and merit by the barometer of dollars and cents, and 
that the man who fixes his affection on earthly objects is 


| doomed to disappointment and trouble. At that moment the 


| well-expressed sentiment of the poet crossed my mind— 


*‘How vain are all things here below! 
How false, and yet how fair! 

Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare.”* 


I looked again to see if I could not find something to alle- 
viate my sorrows and comfort my desponding bosom. As I 
looked I saw a milk-white dove perched amidst the stars that 
glittered in the crown. Lovely stranger! said I, canst thou 
not point me toa place of happiness? Hastily she drew around 
the form of Truth her robe, plumed her wing, and soared aloft. 


|| From her ascending wing she shook a spiritual essence which 


‘| fell upon my eyes and increased my sight. I continued look- 
|. ‘ 

|| ing, and as she upward flew, her pathway grew more bright, 
} till she alighted on the branches of the tree of life. A bright 
| halo of glory was distinctly visible about the tree, and a tri- 
H umphant arch, with all the colors of the rainbow, floated just 
above like a burning mantle, and on that arch were these liv- 
| ing letters deeply carved—Beneath this arch is true happiness, 
and here alone. I poured the oil of submission on the troubled 
| waters of my bosom and turned me back with added strength 
| to run and suffer on my three-score years, to gain so blest a 
| residence. Since, then, when my autumn feelings come upon 
|| me, I think of the ascending dove, the arch, and tree of life, 


} and soon the clouds, as if by magic, pass away. 











| A practicaL joxe.—A company of young men, who where 
‘supping together at a tavern, found the wine that was served 
| of a very indifferent quality: when one of them, whose house 
|was not far distant, mentioned that he had in his celler at 
‘home some wine that was particulasy fine, and that he would 
step to his house and fetch a couple of bottles, which sugges- 


tion much pleased the company. But afier he was gone 





| 
| 
| 


| trick, by going out to meet him in the way and to: frighten 
| him. ‘To this practical joke they all assented with great glee; 
‘and accordingly off the planner went on his expedition, which 


1 promised to have so pleasant an effect. The night was dark, 
land a part of the way was alonely road; but what heightened 
‘the fun was that just at hand there was a tan yard, where 
‘there lay many fresh hides of cattle with the horns on them, 
and in one of these our hero invested himself in order to com- 
| plete the horror of his figure. 
| The company, in high expectation, waited some time for 
ithe result of the frolick. At last their companion who had 
| been for the wine, entered with his two bottles according to 
promise; but as their jocular companion did not appear, and 
| being impatient to learn the history of the joke, they plainly 
‘asked him if he had not met with something of rather a 
He answered, “Indeed 


shocking appearance on the road? 
| something of that sort made an attack upon him, probably a 
|robber in disguise; but,” continucd he, “whatever it was, I 


Among the lines on memory’s tablet, there are none, | 


| . , y {Tn oe, ae “aii ‘ e ° 
| ors to prevent them from being effaced, alas! I remembered have done its business, for I quickly run my sword through 


,that memory keeps a faithful record, and I was compelled to | ;,, body and it dropped instantly at my feet without a groan.” 
look on the dark as well as the bright side. Here I saw many | Perror pow seized the whole company; they all rushed out in 
things faithfully recorded, the si:nple sight of which counter- | ..4-eh of their unfortunate fricnd whom they too soon found 
balanced the happiness just enkindled. Although I am nO || enveloped in the cow’s hide, liicless, and weltering in his 
expunger in a political sense; yet I would have gladly ex- || 


blood. 


punged from this record those things the remembrance of'| Application.—A practical joke is always liable, more or less, 
‘which destroys my earthly bliss. But while faithful | to be attended by very dangerous consequences; it is the re- 
memory was holding up to my view the record of the past, | source of fools who are incapable of foresecing the great risk 
filling ny mind with a comminglement of joy and sorrow, the || they run of involving themselves or the object of their unfeel- 
| fair form of Hope drew near, holding up her pleasing mirror, ‘ing insipid wit in some fatal catastrophe: it is a crucl and 
| eneircled with a wreath of roses, and embellished with bright “hazardous jocularity, which has ofen turned a comedy into 
| promises of success and future bliss. O, how intensely I gazed | 4}, deepest tragedy the instances that might be brought as 
jat it! She paints with brilliant colors, and so simple were her | proofs are innumerable. The proverb says. “To the wise it 
|promiscs I imagined for the moment that she could not de- | is a great pleasure to hear counsel mixed with mirth, as to the 
ceive, and I enjoyed a temporary happiness, and immediately | gyo}ish to have sport mingled with rudeness.” 

began tlie erection of a scheme for future bliss; but while I 











sat gazing, a thought stole across my reluctant heart, that she 





An old man never grows wise after his folly, but when 


could not always fulfil her promises, and that the roses which so || youth has acted foolishly, he may attain wisdom. 
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How nature loves in spring to wreathe BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1837. 


Her flowry garlands round her brow; 


And in her sylvan shades to breathe | : : 
Her incense on the gales that blow. | Ivpran nistory.—Our National Legislature has been exceed- 


There’s not a verdant hill I tread, lingly remiss, in neglecting to make some arrangement by 
But fragrant flowers are blooming there; | which a minute and faithful history of the North American 
And not a sweet sequestered mead | Indians might be furnished to the world. ‘The efforts of Gov. 
eanseuteineia | Cass and others, are valuable as far as their accounts have been 











Each little rill that roams the wild— 
Through beds of lillies winds it way; 

Which, nodding, seem as if they smiled 
To see the sun-beams on the spray. 


| being a history of the former occupants of our country. The 
day is coming, and cannot be very remote, when a record of 
the deeds and doings of these people, their manners and cus- 

Upon the plain, or mountain side, toms and connexions with the first white inhabitants of the 
But there some unseen flower has blown, land will be of incalculable value; they are rapidly passing 

Perfumed its little dell, and died. | away from us and in a few years, not one of all the numerous 
race, wlll be left to tell us of tne valorous exploits of his fore- 
fathers, or the prowess of their arms; they flourished upon 
the soil of this wide spread country only for a season and their 

—— - | glory and greatness have gone; like the shadows of a dream 
FEMALE BEAUTY IN FRANCE. | they have faded and the brightness and characteristic peculi- 
arities of Indian history will be exceedingly difficult even now 
to retain. 

Civilization and barbarism, are positive and powerful incom- 
patibles, the darkness and ignorance of the one, is to the light 
and splendour of the other as unsubstantial shades to the bril- 
liancy of the orb whose beams enlighten our world, and fly at 


There’s ne’er a spot, however lone, 


Then, Flora, let me twine for thee, 
A wreath of flowers both fresh and wild; 
And nature’s offering let it be 


Unto her own romantic child. K. M. N. 





Although female beauty is not common in France, when it is 
found, it is usually of a very high order. The sweet, cherub-like, 
guileness expression that belongs to the English female face, | 
and through it to the American, is hardly ever, perhaps never, | 
met with here. The French countenance seldom comveys the I 
idea of extreme, infantile innocence. Even in the children | 
there is a manner which, while it does not absolutely convey || 
an impression of an absence of the virtues, I think leaves less | 3 coh . 
conviction of its belonging to the soul of the being than the | case is it more plainly and pointedly exhibited, than in the 
peculiar look I mean. One always sees woman modest, amia- i change that a 


ble, spiritual, feminine, and attractive, if you will, ina French great continent. Men who could tell of gloomy wildernesses 


girl; while one sometimes sees a young angel in a young Eng- | which occupied sites where cities now stand, have just left us, 


lish or American face. I have no allusion now to religious | they saw the unenlightened savage in his haunts of darkness 
education, or to religious feelings, which are quite as general |—they encourtered him in his home of ignorance, and they 
in the sex, particularly the young of good families, under the || fled before his uplifted knife that in the ferocity of unlettered 
characteristic distinctions, here, as any where else. In this '| barbarism was sharpened for their destruction. Our grandsires 
particular the great difference is that, in America it is religion, | have told us of these things, and now that they are laid in the 
and in France it is infidelity, that is metaphysical. | dust, unless the written record be made, and the most impor- 
There is a coquettish prettiness that is quite common in tant of the many events which have been orrally communi- 
France, in which air and manner are mingled with a certain | cated, be “printed in a book,” many circumstances that would 
sauciness of expression that it is not easily described, but! be of great interest and highly instructive, will be lost for- 
which, while it blends well enough with the style of the face, || ever; much has already been lost, and every day that passes, |! 
is rather pleasing than captivating. It marks the peculiar | while it bears some remnant of the North American abori- 
beauty of the grisette who, with her little cap, hand stuck in | gines away, renders their history more dificult to be ascer- 
the pockets of her apron, mincing walk, coquetish eye, and | tained, and assists in their consignment to inglorious obli: 
well balanced head, is a creature perfectly sui generis. Such |vion. Our honest forefathers have been negligent in these 
a girl is more like an actress imitating the character than one ‘matters, but we cannot attach blame to their memories; they 
is apt to imagine the character itself. I have met with imita- |had a great work to perform in the accomplishment of the || 
tors of these roguish beauties in a higher station, such as the | liberties we now enjoy; like experienced workmen they en- 
wives and daughters of the industrious classes, as it is the | tered upon the vast enterprize, and faithfully they laboured 
until success the most brilliant and encouraging crowned 
munity; but never among women of condition, whose deport. | their efforts and their arms. Those of the revolution no/|| 
ment in France, whatever may be their morals, is usually {doubt had too much fighting to do, and too many difficulties |) 
marked by gentility of air and a perfectly good tone of man. |and dangers to encounter, to attend to other and less impor- 
ner, always excepting that small taint of roucism to which [| tant matters. The freedom for which they contended, was 


have already alluded, and which certainly must have come | paramount to every other consideration, and while engaged | 


from the camp and emigration. i in securing it, they thought but little of their own safety, less 


The highest style of the French beauty is the classical. 1) vf comfort and as if regardless of every earthly hope besides 
cannot recall a more lovely picture, a finer union of the grand | they grappled the foe with life and soul upon the issue. But 
and feminine than the Dutchess de in full dress, at a'jpeace has been for many years the happy privilege of the 
carnival ball, where she shone peerless among hundreds of the | American people; the opportunity has been long afforded and 
elite of Europe. I see her now, with her small, well-seated | the National Legislature might have secured a far better and 
head; her large, dark, brilliant eye riveted on the mazes of a } more satisfactory history of the early settlement of America || 
Polognaise, dance in character; her hair, black as the raven’s \ 
wing, clustering ovhr a brow of ivory; her graceful form | correct delineation of the character and habits of their prede- 
slightly inclining forward in delighted and graceful attention; | cessors, and in view of the great interest exhibited by the en- 
her features just Grecian enough to be a model of delicate || lightened inhabitants of almost every part of the globe in re- 
beauty, just Roman enough to be noble; her color heightened | gard to the origin of the American Indians, this wilful neglect 
to that of youth by the heat of the room and her costume, in | becomes highly and dishonorably culpable. 
which all the art ot Paris was blended with a critical know-|| It is true, our Government has at different times employed 


| 


ledge of the just and the becoming. And yet this woman was | commissioners and the like, to examine and report on different 
districts, but all they have accomplished, appears contemptible 
= ———— when placed in comparison with the mighty work which yet 
A young wife remonstrated with her husband, a dissipated || remains untouched, and if what we have learned on this sub- 
spendthrift, on his conduct. “My love,” said he, “I’m only | ject be correct at this moment, thcre is a better and more 
like the prodigal son. I shall reform by-and-by.” “And I comprehensive manuscript history of the American Indians, 
will be like prodigal son, too,” she replied, “for I will arise | and their character and habits shut up in one of the large li- 
go, unto my father,” and accordingly off she went. braries in Europe, than is to be found in all this country; if 
| this be the fact, it deserves the attention of our countrymen 

and particularly those who are appointed to superintend our 
national affairs. The petty efforts heretofore made by our 
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fashion to call them here, and even among the banking com- | 











a grandmother!—Cooper’s Gleanings. 
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STUDY. 
If not to some peculiar end assign’d, 
Study’s the specious trifling of the mind; 
Or is at best a secondary aim, 

A chance for sport alone, and not for game. 





government seem to have been no more calculated, for the ac- 
complishment of the great object. than would a vessel, made 
by human hands for measuring the ocean. 


completed but the whole put together fall very far short of} 


their approach like chaff before the wind. The history of!) 
nations affords abundant illustration of this truth, and in no|! 


single century has made in the condition of this || 


by the whites than at present exists, as well also as a fair and || 





NCE, AND THE ARTS. 




























The work 1s too vast for individual enterprize, and can only 
be expected to succeed in a tolerable degree, if left to be per- 
formed in this way. The biography and the history of the In- 
dians of North America by Samuel J. Drake, is the largest 
and most valuable work of this kind extant, and though it 
presents a ‘vast deal of research anda fund of information 
which few other men could collect, it cannot be styled in any 
wise complete asa history nor will it fully meet the wishes of 
| posterity. What the work of colonel M’Kenny will be, can- 
|not now be determined, his knowledge of Indian history is as 
| extensive as that of any one man in this or in any other coun. 
|try, and the work which is forthcoming probably at an early 
|date may be the disideratum. From the almost unlimited 
preparation, however, which the author is making and the 
heavy expenses to which his plan will subject him, it is quite 
likely his book will cost more than four fifths of the people 
_will be able and willing to pay for it. 


| A GERMAN GHOST STORY. 

The following strange and incredible story is related by 
‘Sir William Whraxall, in the first part of his “Historical 
Memoirs.” ‘The reader will bear in mind that the incident 
occurred in Germany; and being only that it is not located in 
'the Hartz Mountains, we should pronounce it to be one of the 
/most veritable ghost stories on record, not even excepting Sir 
| Josiah Barrington’s wonderful marvellous ghost music. 

In the autumn of 1778, I visited Dresden for the second 
time; a court which was rendered peculiarly agreeable to the 
| English at that period, by the hospitality and polished man. 
‘ners of his majesty’s minister to Saxony, Sir John Stepney; 
one of the best gentlemen who has been employed on foreign 
missions, during the course of the present reign. Dresden 
was then a place where the Illumines had made a deep and 
general impression on the public mind; Shrepfer having chosen 
it, only a few years earlier, for the scene of his famous exhi: 
bition of the apparition of the chevalier de Saxe. Having 
given, in a former work, some account of the extraordinary 
|imposition, I shall not resume the subject here; but I cannot 
help relating another somewhat similar story, which was told 
me, during my residence in Dresden, by the count de Felke- 
sheim. He was a Livonian gentleman, settled in Saxony, of 
a very improved understanding, equally superior to credulity, 
as to superstition. Being together in the month of October, 
1778, and our discourse accidentally turning on the character 
and performances of Schrepfer: “I have conversed,” said he 





|\to me, “with several of the individuals who were present at 


the scene of the spectre or phantom, presented by him in the 
palace of the duke Courland. They all agreed in their ac- 
cout of the leading particulars. Though I do not pretend to 
explain by what process or machinery, that business was con- 
ducted. I have always considered him as an artful imposter, 


‘and his audience as dupes. Yet Iam not so decidedly scep- 


tical on the possibility of supernatural appearances, as to treat 


‘them with ridicule, because they may seem to be unphiloso- 


phical. I received my education in the University of Ko- 
nigsberg, where I had the advantage of tending lectures in 


‘ethics and moral philosophy, delivered by a professor who to 
|me seemed a very superior man in those branches of science. 
| He had nevertheless, though an ecclesiastic, the reputation of 
being tinctured with incredulity on various points connected 


y 


with revealed religion. When, therefore, it became necessa- 
ry for him, in the course of his lectures to treat on the nature 


|of spirit, as detached from matter, to discuss the immortality 
|of the soul, and to enter on the doctrine of a future state, I 


listened with more than ordinary attention to his opinions. 
In speaking of all these mysterious subjects, there appeared 
to me to be so sensible an embarrassment both in his language 
and his expression, that I felt the strongest curiosiry to ques- 
tion him further respecting them. Finding myself alone with 
|him soon afterwards, I ventured to state to him my remarks 
on his deportment, and I entreated hii to teil me if they 
| were well found, or only imaginary suggestions.” 

“The hesitation which you noticed,” answered he, “result- 
ed from the conflict that takes place within me, when I am 
jattempting to convey my ideas on a subject where my un- 
|derstanding is at variance with the testimony of my senses. 
|I am equally from reason and reflection, disposed to consider 
‘with incredulity and contempt, the existence of apparitions. 
But an appearance which I have witnessed with my own 
|eyes, as far as they or any of the perceptions can be confided 
in, and which has even received a sort of subsequent confir- 
mation, from other circumstances connected with the original 
fact, leaves me in that state of scepticism and suspense which 
pervaded my discourse. I will communicate to you its cause. 
Having been brought up to the profession of the church, I 
was presented by Frederick William the first, late king of 
Prussia to a small benefice situated in the country, at a con- 
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siderable distance south of Konigsberg. I repaired thither, 
in order to take possession of my living, and found a very 
neat parsonage house where I passed the night in the bed 
chamber which had been occupied by my predecessor. 

It was the longest days in summer, and on the following 
morning which was Sunday, while lying awake, the curtains of 
the bed being undrawn, and it being broad day light. I be- 
held the figure of a man, habited in a sort of loose gown, 
standing at a reading desk, on which lay a large book, the 
leaves of which he appeared to turn over at intervals. On 
each side of him stood a little boy, in whose face he looked 
earnestly from time to time, and as he looked he seemed 
always to heave a deep sigh. His countenance pale and dis- 
consolate, indicated severe distress of mind. I had the most 
perfect view of these objects; but, being impressed with too 
much fear and apprehension to rise, or to address myself to 
the appearances before me, I remained for some minutes a 
silent and breathless spectator, without uttering a word, or 
altering my position. At length the man closed the book, 
and then taking the two children, one in each hand, he led 
them slowly across the room; my eyes eagerly following him; 
till the three figures gradually disappeared, or were lost behind 
an iron stove, which stood at the farthest corner of the apart- 
ment. 

However deeply and awfully I was affected by the sight 
which I had witnessed, and however incapable I was of ex- 
plaining it to my own satisfaction yet I recovered sufficiently 
the possession of my mind to get up, and having hastily 
dressed myself, I left the house. The sun was long risen, 
and directing my steps to the church, I found that it was 
open; but the sexton had quitted it, and on entering the chan- 
nel, my mind and imagination were so strongly impressed by 
the scene which had recently passed, that I endeavored to dis- 
sipate the recollection, by considering the objects around me. 
In almost all the Luthern churches of the Prussian dominions, 


it is an established usage to hang up against the walls of some || 
part of the building, the portraits of the successive pastors or || 


clergymen, who held the living. A number of these paintings 


rudely performed, were suspended in one of the aisles. But |, 


I had no sooner fixed my eyes on the range, where was the 
portrait of my immediate predecessor, than they became ri- 
vetted to the object; and I instantly recognized the same face 
which I beheld in my bed chamber though not clouded by 
the same deep expression or distress, 

The sexton entered, as I was still contemplating this in- 
teresting head, and I immediately began a conversation with 
him, on the subject of the persons who had preceded me in 
the living. He remembered several incumbents, concerning 
whom respectively, I made various inquiries, till I concluded 
by the last, relative to whose history I was particularly inqui- 
sitive. “We considered him,” said the sexton, “as one of 
the most learned and amiable men who have ever resided 
among us. His charities and benevolence endeared him to 
all his parishioners, who will long lament his loss. But he 
was carried off in the middle of his days by lingering illness, 
the course of which has given rise to many unpleasant re- 
ports among us, and which still form matter of conjecture. 
It is however commonly believed that he died of a broken 
heart.” My curiosity being still more warmly excited by the 
mention of this ciréumstance, I eagerly pressed him to dis- 
close to me what he knew or heard on the subject. “Nothing 
respecting it,” answered he “is absolutely known, but scandal 
had propagated a story of his having formed a criminal con- 
nection with a young woman of the neighborhood, by whom 
it is even asserted that he had two sons. 

As a confirmation of the report, I know that there certainly 
were two children, who have been seen at the parsonage; 
boys of about four or five years old. But they suddenly dis- 
appeared, some time since before the decease of their suppos- 
ed father; though to what place they are sent, or what is be- 
come of them, we are wholly ignorant. It is equally certain 
that the surmises and unfavorable opinions formed respecting 
this mysterious business, which must necessarily have reach- 
ed him precipitated, if they did not produce the disorder of 
which our late pastor died; but he is gone to his accout, and 
we are bound to think charitably of the departed.” 


“It is unnecessary to say with what emotions I listened to |) 


this relation, which recalled to my imagination and seemed 
to give proof of the existence of all that I had seen. Yet, 
unwilling to suffer my mind to become enslaved by phantoms 
which might have been the effect of error or deception, I 
never communicated to the sexton, the circumstance which I 
had just witnessed, nor even permitted myself to quit the 
chamber where it had taken place. I continued to lodge 
there, without ever again witnessing any similar appearance; 


and the recollection itself insensibly began to wear away, as | to the social and intellectual pleasures which are there to be 
!, found. 


the autumn advanced. 

































| When the approach of winter rendered it necessary to light 
|fites through the house, I ordered the iron stove that stood in 
the room, and behind which the figure which I beheld, together 
|with the two boys, seemed to disappear, to be heated for the 
purpose of warming the apartment. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in making the attempt, the stove not only smoking 
intolerably, but emitting a most offensive smell. Having, 
therefore, sent for a blacksmith to inspect and repair it, he 
discovered in the inside, at the farthest extremity, the bones 

two small human bodies, corresponding perfectly in size, 
as well as in other respects, with the description given me by 
the sexton, of the two boys who had been seen at the parson- 
age. This last circumstance completed my astonishment, 
|and appeared to confer a sort of reality on the appearance, 
which might otherwise have been considered as a delusion of 
the senses. I resigned the living, quitting the place and re- 
turned to Konigsberg; but it has produced upon my mind the 
deepest impression, and has, its effects, given rise to that un- 
certainty and contradiction of sentiment which you remarked 
in any late discourse.” Such was count Felkesheim’s story, 
which from its singularity appeared to me deserving of com- 
|memoration, in whatever contempt we may justly hold similar 
| anecdotes. 








TO YOUNG MEN, 

Modesty is considered one of the chief ornaments of youth, 
and has ever been viewed as the presage of rising merit. 
When entering on the career of life, it is your part not to 
assume the reins of government into your own hands; but 
|to commit yourselves to the guidance of the more experi- 
|enced, and to become wise by the wisdom of those who have 
{gone before you. Of all the follies incident to youth, here 
jare none which either deforms its present appearance or 
‘blast the prospects of its future prosperity and greatness, 
more than selfconceit. By checking its natural progress in 
|improvement, it fixes it in long maturity, and frequently pro- 
duces misery which cannot be required. Yet this isa vice 
too commonly found among the young. Big with enterprise 
and elated with hope, they resolve to trust for success to none 
‘but themsclves. Having confidence in their own abilities, 
‘they treat with contempt the admonitions given them by their 
friends, thinking them to be the rash counsels of a moment, 
‘or the timorous suggestions, of age. With too much wisdom 
ito be learned, too impatient to deliberate, too forward to be 
restrained they plunge headlong with precipitate indiscretion 
jinto the dangers with which life abounds. Positive as you 
now are in your own opinions, and your own assertions, be 
assured the time will approach when both men and things 
| will appear to you in a different light. Many characters which 
you now admire, will by and by sink in your esteem; and 
many opinions of which you are now most tenacious, will 
alter as you advance in years. Distrust, therefore, that glare 
of youthful presumption which dazzles your eyes. Pride 
‘yourself not in your own sense. Put not yourself forward 
with too much eagerness, nor imagine that by the impetuosity 
of youthful ardor, you can overturn customs which have long 
been established, and change the face of the world. Seem 
‘not to think more highly of yourselves than you ought to 
‘think, but to think soberly. By patient and persevering pro- 
gress in improvement, you may in due time command lasting 
esteem. But by at present assuming a tone of superiority, to 
which you have no tide, you will disgust those whose appro- 
‘bation it is most important to gain. Forward vivacity may 
fit you to become companions to the idle. More solid quali- 
‘ties must recommend you to the wise, and mark you out for 
importance in subsequent life. “There is nothing better cal- 
‘culated to preserve you from the contamination of low plea- 
sures and pursuits than the frequent intercourse with the most 
intelligent and virtuous portion of the other sex.” ‘The soci- 
ety of well educated ladies is sure to add dignity and refine || 
ment to the character of a young man. Without such soci- 
ety his manners can never have the true polish of a gentle. || 
/man, nor his mind and heart the truest and noblest sentiments || 
of aman. Make itan object, therefore, to spend some por- 
tion of your Icisure time in the company of intelligent and 











virtuous Jadies. | 
Few young men in our happy and free country, are so sit- || 


uated as not to have access to such society; but if you should 
‘be so unfortunate as not to be able to number among yuur 
‘acquaintance any ladies who answer this description, do no, 
solace yourselves with the society of the ignorant and vulgar; 
jbut wait paitently till your own industry and good conduct 
‘shall give you admission to the most respectable domestic cir- 
| cles; and in the mean time cultivate your mind, so that when 
|admitted to them you may be able to contribute your share 





ae 
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THE DRAEM OF ELD. 


Oh! gone is the dream 
Of my earlier days, 
Like a wave on the stream, 
That the swift breezes raise, 
That heaves for a thoment, 
Then passes away, 
And with the bright waters 
Commingles its spray, 
It was to my heart, 
Like a fountain that springs 
In the wide sandy desert, 
Whose silver voice rings 
Like the song of a spirit, 
To the wanderer’s ear, 
When, unconsciously near it, 
Its waters appear. 


It has passed, like the hue 
Ofthe sunlighted cloud, 
Or the morning’s bright dew, 
Or the furrow that’s plough’d 
By the swift-gliding keel, 
As it moves o’er the wave, 
While biliow on billow 
Swells over its grave. 
But its memory still, 
Like a leaf on the tree 
When its branches are bare, 
Still remaineth to me; 
And though all that is green 
From its surface has passed, 
That leaf is still there, 
Undisturbed by the blast. 


And may she, who awakened 
That dream in my heart, 
Never, oh! never, 
Be bowed by the smart 
Which the loss of affection, 
That sting of the soul, 
Implants in the bosom 
That feels its coutrol. 
But, oh! be her life 
Like the breezes of spring, 
That wander through flowers, 
And bear on their wing 
The sweet perfumes they yield, 
That like incense arise, 
As they blushingly bloom 
In the light of the skies. 
[ Western Mo. Mag. 


Cunninc.—It has often been said that where nature denies tal- 


ent, she gives cunning as a substitute. An Irish gentleman 


had a son who was deemed an idiot; the little fellow, when 
nine or ten years of age, was fond of drumming, and once 
dropped his drum stick into the draw well. He knew that 
his carelessness would be punished by its not being searched 


for, and therefore, did not mention his loss, but privately took 
a large silver punch ladle, and dropped it in to the same place, 
The butler was blamed, but the draw well was not thought 
of. He then got a silver pint cup, and tumbled that in after 


it The servants were blamed, and in a short time it was for- 


gotten. He at last got a silver slaver and threw that down 


also. This was a matter to be investigated, and a very strict 
inquiry took place. ‘The servgnts all pleaded ignorance, and 


| jooked with suspicion on each other, when the young gentle- 


man, who had thrust himself into the circle, said he had ob- 


served something shining at the bottom of the draw well. A 


boy was dropped down into a bucket,and soon bawled out 
from the bottom,“I have found the punch laddle, and the 
slaver, and here’s the half pint cup.” “Stop,” roared out the 


lad,“stop;now your hand’s in, you may as well bring up my 


drum stick!” 


The following trick was lately practiced in a country town, 
and has afforded considerable diversion to the lovers of fun. 
Two persons possessed-of more wit than money, and more im- 
pudence than either, entered a decent public house, and order- 
eda good dinner. After having fared most sumptuously they 
regaled themselves with a game of blindman’s buffi—in which 
they were at length joined by the laadlord, whose turn to be 
blindfolded came in due time, when his guests having effectu- 


| ally bound the handkerchief over his eyes, quietly walked off, 
‘leaving the host so much diverted by the game, that some 


time elapsed before he discovered his playmates were gone, 
and that he was blind enough without the help of a bandage. 


The following epitaph upon Paul Fuller and Peter Potter, 
who lie close together, is in Shrewsbury churchyard:— 


“Tis held by Peter and by Paul, 
That when we fill our graves or urns, 
Ashes to ashes crumbling fall, 
And dust to dust once more returns. 
Aud lo! a truth unmeant for mirth 
Appears in monumental lay— 
Paul’s grave is filled with Fuver’s earth, 
And Peter’s crammed with Porrer’s clay. 











——<——— 


“THE ACCEPTED SACRIFICE. 
“GIVE ue THY HEART.” 


| 
What shall we offer thee, thou God of love! 
Thou who didst build the heavens and mould the earth; | 
Thou, who didst hang the sparkling stars above, 
And call’dst from darkness light and beauty forth! 
From all the treasures of the earth and sea? 
What shall we offer thee? 


Shall we present thee gold and glittering gems, 
Such as might wreathe the brows of royalty; 
Shall we pluck roses from their slender stems, 
Such as in summer’s graceful bowers may be; | 
And shall we lay them at thy holy feet, | 
An offering fair and meet? 


Or shall we deck thy temple with the spoil 
Of mighty cities, and rich palaces; | 
Strew flowers—fling on the altar wine and oil, 
And poor around thee mingling melodies 
Of lutes and voices in soft harmony, 
Breathing up praise to thee? 





Or shall we bring thee treasures of the field, 
When the rich autumn fills her flowing horn; 
The russet fruits the loaded branches yield— 
The clustering grapes, the golden waving corn— 
The flowers of summer—the sweet buds of spring— 
Oh! which, which shall we bring? 


There is a voice which saith: “Oh, dearer far 
Than all the earthly treasures ye can give, 
The pure aspirings of the spirit are, 
When in the light of truth it loves to live:”? 
Such be our offering at thy holy shrine— 
Our hearts, our hearts be thine! 
Liverpool, England. M. A. B. 





THE BEAUTIFUL CANDIDATE FOR A CROWN. 


The emperor had reached the zenith of his prosperity. He 
was making kings with as much ease as he was making mar. 
shals. Murat had just been transferred from the Grand Duchy 
of Berg, to the throne of Naples, when one morning a car- | 
riage drove into my court-yard and a lady alighted from it. 
Ah, misericorde! I exclaimed, it is her Imperial Highness the 
Princess de Guastalla (Madame Borghese, the beautiful Pau- 
line Bonaparte.) I was hastening down stairs to receive her 
with due ceremony, when happening to pass a window which 
looked out to the garden, I beheld advancing towards the 
house—who but the Emperor himself. He rang at a back door 
usually appropriated to the servants, and entered. He was I 
think accompanied by Berthier. Here, was a recontre!—It 
was Scylly and Carybdis! I might perhaps have feigned not 
to recognize the Emperor, but, with a most imparative gesture 
he beckoned me to him. I therefore turned to the right about, 
and leaving the Princess to find her way to the drawing- 
room unattended, I hurried to the Emperor. 

“Prince,” said he as soon as I was in his presence, “I know 
that my sister wishes to speak with you. Shew me into an 
adjoining room, whereI may hear her break her thunderbolts. 
Say what you can to appease her, but do not pledge me for | 
any thing.—Go to her quickiy—she will never forgive you for | 
keeping her waiting.” 

I thought of the fatal position of Germanicus with Nero, in 
Racine’s tragedy, in the scene in which Junie complains to| 
the former of the cruelty of the latter. I had prepared my. 
self for a most violent reception, but all my expectations fell 
short of the reality. The Princess, as soon as she saw me- 
taxed me with my want of respect, and complained of not 
having found me waiting to receive her at the door of my 
hotel. This first ebullition of ill humor being exhausted I 
said:— 

“Madam, if your Imperial Highness had been: pleased to 
give me notice of your intention to confer on me this honor, 
[ should undoubtedly have observed the due etiquette. But 
as I am not endowed with prescience, it was only a few min- 
utes ago that I learned, from my servants, that the sister of our 
august monarch was in my house.” 

“His sister, sir rath-r say an unfortunate, a forsaken, a mis-| 
erable slave!” 

“Is it possible, Madam, that enjoying, as you do the favor | 
of his Imperial Majesty, you can have any cause of com. 
plaint?” _ 

“His favor! What a mockery! Does he show his favor by | 
degrading me?” 

“No, Madam, but by having clevated you to the dignity of 
an Imperial Prinoes, by having conferred on you the Duchy 
of Guasatlla, and united you to a Roman Prince!” 

“A brilliant marriage truly!—An illustrious rank! I have | 
indeed reason to congratulate myself when I see Caroline a| 
Queen, my sister-in-law a Queen, and then Josephine’s daugh- 
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|| be crowned bye and bye; whilst I am nothing—Hear me 


| Prince Gambaceres—Go immediately to Bonaparte, and tell | 


| him that if he does not raise me to the dignity of Queen, I 


|heves terrible vengence in reserve for him.” 
| “But which your sisterly affection will not permit you to 
| inflict.” 

| “My affection!—I hate him—he is a monster.” 
| 

| 


“Hush! Princes!” I exclaimed with soms alarm. “Know 


\\ that in France walls have ears.” 


“I care not—I defy his police—and I would tell him all I 
|have said to his face—I will seek refuge in England, or he 
|shall perish by my hand.” 
| J] became more and more alarmed, and I was about to re- 
| ply, when the Emperor saved me the trouble. He opened the 
| door, and presented himself to the astonished Princess. 
“Maniac!” he exclaimed you shall not go to England, but to 
Clarenton.” 
“Ah! so you have followed me.” she said. 


threatened! I have come here to request Prince Cambaceres 
to intercede for me. Now, my dear Napolean I must have a 
crown—I don’t care where it is—make me Queen of Portugal, 
—or Denmark,—what you will—I would reign in Switzerland 
or Corfu,—no matter where, but a crown I must have. Am 


| 





I to be the only one of the family who does not wear one! | 


Qh, Napolean your unkindness will kill me!” 

With these words she burst into a flood of tears. The ca- 
pricions beauty had changed her imperious tone to one of sup- 
plication and tender reproach. The Princes Pauline was cer- 
tainly a most fascinating woman; but, at that moment, she | 
appeared to be more charming than ever. I could not won- 
der at the ascendency she gained over the Emperor. 
at first in a violent rage; but his anger was gradually soothed 
and, when Pauline stopped short in her appeal to him 
and burst into tears, he advanced to her, and said affection- 
ately: — 

“My dear sister, why are you not satisfied? I am doing all | 
I can for you—Kingdoms cannot be created at my will. Be- 
sides, your husband is not a Frenchman.” 

“Let me have a divorce, then.” 

“Heaven forbid!” 

“I will be a Queen, or I will go to London.” 

“You shall go to Vincennes.” 

“I defy you?—I will strangle myself as I enter.” 

I know not what circumstance was recalled to Napolean’s 
mind by this threat: but his brow lowered, his eyes flashed, 
and he bit his lips till he drew blood; and then, in a voice 
faultering with emotion, he exclaimed; 

“So much the better madame! You will rid me of a ter- 
magant, whom I find more difficult to govern than all Europe 
together!—I see that you are only to be ruled by arod of iron. 
I therefore command you to go immediately to Madame Mere, | 
and there await the orders which the Prince Arch Chancelor 
shall deliver to you from me.” 

“Then will you make me a Queen?—I must be crowned.” 

“Really Pauline to hear you one would imagine that I had 
wronged you of your right of succession to the late king our 
father.” 

I had never before known the emperor to have rescourse to 
to this sort of pleasantry, but I often afterwards heard him 
employ similar language: On the occasion which I have 
first been discribing, this good humored touch of satire had 
an excellent effect. Panline blushed, and a rapid glance at the 
past reminded her of her humble origin, contrasted as it was 
with the high rank to which her brother had raised her. A 
sudden change was effected in her feelings, she hung down 
her head and was evidently mortified and ashamed. 
lean asked her whether she had come alone. She named one 
of her ladies, I do not recollect whom, and said she was wait- 
ing in another apartment. 

“Let her come in,” said the Emperor. 

“I rang,—the order was given, and the lady appeared. The | 
Emperor directed her not to loose sight of the Princes Bor- 
ghese, and then, turning to me he added: 

“Let us retire to your cabinet.” 

“Iam at your Majesty’s disposal,” replied I; “but permit | 
me first to observe the ceremony due to the Princess.” 

“Well, well! only be quick!” 





Napo- 


“Then you | 
thought I really intended to throw myself into the Seine, as I | 


He was || 


cited state she was in, and knowing her violent temper, I be- 
came alarmed. She left me, I followed her, and as soon as she 
stepped into her carriage, I took possession of the first cabrio. 
let I saw standing in the court yard of the Tuileries. . She 
drove across the bridges; I suspected she was coming to you,-— 
I entered by your back door, and you know the rest—a crown 
for a Borghese,—Such a proposition would excite an insurrec. 
‘tion in the army!—The Berghesi are of pure blood royal I 
\knew; but kings of my creation must be of my own blood 
and must have received the baptism of the sword. However, 
I am anxious to soothe Pauline. Her husband shall be made 
'governor of Piedmont. Tell her this from me; and more. 
over, that I will give her a million franks to.clear off her 
debts and reset her diamonds—A million franks!\—What a 
'sum—How much happiness it would diffuse if distributed! 
| Ah Prince! What a cross isa numerous family to a man like 
| I have always envied the happiness of Melchisedech, 


! 
| me! 
who never knew father, mother, brother, and, above all, sister. 





HINTS TO THE FAIR SEX, 
| The following judicious remarks are from a popular lecture 
delivered some short time since in Scotland: 
|| If we wish our young ladies to possess health, fresh com. 
plexion, stout nerves, and exhiliarating spirits, we must re- 
commend the abolishing of that useless, cumbersome, un. 
natural and mischievous piece of dress, yclept stays, corsets, 
or boddice, till they have attained at least their twentieth year, 
and suffer nature to mould and form their bodies according to 
her inclination. They ought to rise early and go early to bed; 
to walk much or ride on horse; to spend their leisure hours 
in learning what may be useful through life, and endeavor to 
blend profitable instruction with amusements. During spring 
and summer, a walk, ride, or other moderate exercise before 
breakfast, is singularly salutary to most constitutions, and 
| gives am agreeable zest and relish for food, unknown to those 
| who crawl from the bedroom to the breakfast table. Pleasant 
company in particularly desirable, and a great portion of their 
amusements should be taken out of doors. Reading at proper 
|intervals well chosen authors, ladies’ magazines, and the like, 
and learning to write a good legible hand, are of the first and 
highest importance to every young lady, as she requires to 
|hold conversation easily upon general subjects, and corres. 
ponds with her acquaintances upon her ordinary topics of life. 
But that pining lovesick habit of making the tour of the cir. 
culating library, is hurtful in the extreme. Wading through 
so many volumes of fictitious nonsense tends not only to ener- 
vate the frame, but also to give girlsa wrong idea of the world 
—and they sometimes learn from unpleasant experience, that 
we have no such heroes as Sir Charles Grandison,—such ex- 
amples of virtue as Joseph Andrews.—Such liberal-minded 
half pay officers as Captain Lesmabago,—nor such guileless 
young men as Humphery Clinker. I by no means wish en- 
| tirely to descry all the fashionable accomplishments and amuse- 
ments of our young ladies, but I say that they give to them 
by far too much of their valuable time. Let them think upon 
the industry, the early hours, and housekeeping maxims of 
their grand mothers and their great grandmothers; let them 
reflect upon the blessings of health, and the value of time: 
let them consider of what serviceall those gaudy acquirements 
will be to them in the managament of a house and family; 
and let them not forget that on short hour spent in religious 
meditation will afford more real happines and peace of mind 
than the whole lifetime spent in the pursuit of vanity. It is 
impossible a lady can excel in every accomplishment, and noth- 
ing is so disgusting as a mere smattering. Besides every 
young female ought to be reminded, that it is not to her airy 
‘footing it in the dance, to her dexterity in playing difficult 
pieces of music, nor to her caricature of nature, that the 
man of sense and prudence Jooks in his choice to a wife. 

To woman, whatever be her rank, (says Mrs. Hannah Moore) 
|I would recommend a predominance of those more sober 
studies, which, not having display for their object, may make 











stant without panegyrists; the exercise of which will not 
‘bring celebrity, but improve usefulness. She should pursue 
heouny kind of study which will teach her to elicit truth; which 
will lead her to be intent upon realities, and will give preci- 
| sion to her ideas; will make an exact mind; every study which, 


| her wise without vanity, happy without wittiness, and con- 
\ 
| 





He proceeded to my cabinet, and I escortd the Princess to | 
her carriage. As soon as I had got rid of her, I flew to wait | 
on the Emperor. 
hurried steps. 

“Well, Prince!’ said he as soon as I entered, “this is one of | 
the thousand disagreeable scenes which, tyrant as they say 





I found him walking about the room with | 


instead of stimulating her sensibility, will chastise it, which 
will give her definite notions, will bring the imagination un- 
der dominion, will lead her to think, to compare, to combine, 
to methodise, which will confer such a power of discrimination, 
that her judgement shall learn to reject what is dazzling if it 
be not solid; and to prefer, not what is striking, or bright, or 








I am, I am compelled to endure. This morning Pauline came 


new, but what is just. That kind of knowledge which is rather 


ter a Qacen, or on the point of becoming one: and I suppose || to me, commenced an altercation, assumed an imperative tone || fitted for home consumption than foreign exportation is pecu- 
there is a kingdom in store for Jerome's wife!—Eliza too will‘! and ended by threatening to drown herself. Sceing the ex.'! liarly adapted to women. 




















